THE   LIFE   OF  JAMES    RAMSAY   MACDONALD

MacDonald did all he could to improve relations between
the two countries. He was only too well aware how
little there was that could be done. He could protest,
of course, against Grey's policy, and very notably against
its secrecy. For already he was suspicious that we had
accepted more obligations than the public had been
permitted to hear of.

He felt certain (he said in the House on November 21,
1911) that if the nation spoke, if public opinion could be
concentrated at the present moment in the voice of one man
addressing the House of Commons, the references to
Germany would be more cordial than the references of Sir
Edward Grey. . . .

It was difficult, however, to understand what the general
point of view of the Foreign Office was. It was said that
this country was to continue her friendship with France and
with Russia. Why? What was the friendship? What were
the obligations? . . . Moreover, in regard to Persia, how
far were England's relations with Russia going to carry
her? Sir Edward Grey had said that there were no secret
treaties or obligations of any kind whatever. The present
position of affairs in Persia justified the suspicion that there
was an understanding with Russia that went much further
than anything published hitherto. ... In view of all that
had taken place since the middle of June he thought it about
time for the House of Commons to insist upon knowing
more about foreign affairs than hitherto.

The plea for open, or at least for more open, diplomacy
was prescient and timely. But on the general tejior
of the Government's policy criticism spent itself in vain.
And, in his pleas for a more friendly tone towards
Germany, it is likely that MacDonald did not allow
sufficiently, as the Government needs must, for Germany's
now fixed determination to pursue her own ends at
whatever cost. He could protest, too, against the quick-
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